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"Who pinioned thy grotesque and uncouth frame 
Within the sunshine of this golden chamber? 

Is this the fountain whence the nectiir came? 

Or is it star born, this undying flame 
Which men call amber ? 

" Splay-footed sprawler from the unknown seas, 

Oh, tawny cousin of the Ichthyosaurus — 
What sportive sister of Hesperides, 
In the ambrosia of celestial trees, 

Embalmed thee for us ? " 

So questions the poet, but if we might invoke this " Ancient 
Mariner" from out his crystal coffin, more serious would be the 
questions we would bid him solve. 

But though speechless, he bears a silent witness, for as one of 
the many hieroglyphics of the language of geology, underneath 
its Rosetta wand, he helps to reveal the history of our earth. 

Thrice happy the gifted mortal, who, wielding this magic 
wand, can lift the veil and translate these mystic symbols of the 
too long " dusky past." 

:o: 

EDITORS' TABLE. 

editors: a. s. Packard, jr., and e. d. cope. 
We recommend to the attention of members of the 



National Congress who are interested in the intellectual progress 
of the country, the character of the tariff on specimens, apparatus 
and books necessary for instruction in the sciences. These objects 
are only allowed to enter the country free of duty when not 
intended for sale. This practically prohibits any but wealthy 
citizens and institutions from possessing collections of the natural 
products of all parts of the earth excepting the United States, a 
restriction extremely disadvantageous in all directions. The 
majority of American students are not able to visit Europe for 
the purpose of making purchases, nor are they able to pay the 
increased rates which must be demanded by dealers who should 
bring their specimens here. The result is that foreign collections 
from all parts of the world pass by our country to go to the various 
European cities, large and small. This is one of the causes to 
which we can ascribe the ignorance of natural history which is so 
general in American Society as compared with that of Germany 
and some other parts of Europe. The amount of revenue derived 
from such importations must be practically nothing, while the 
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injury to useful pursuits and amusements is great. All such 
objects should be allowed to enter the country free of duty. 

It has again become the unpleasant duty of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education to report where and how another 
reduction of the salaries of the teachers shall be made. We had 
hoped that they would have reported that no reduction was prac- 
ticable. Philadelphia has long enjoyed the unenviable preemi- 
nence of paying its teachers less than any city of importance in 
the country. It is true that owing to the exigencies of the times 
two or three years ago, the salaries were lowered in several of our 
cities, but now that times have changed, the original rates should 
be restored. Instead of this our city governors wish to reduce the 
figures still lower. If the former situation was discreditable, what 
shall we say of the present movement? Councilmen perhaps do 
not know that teachers have a market value like any other kind 
of skilled labor, and that the city will get exactly what it pays 
for ; also that they can in consequence produce such a community 
as they pay for. If they will only employ poor workmen, or a large 
percentage of such, they will turn out a community which will be- 
come the ready victims of all the evils that mental development 
and training is able to prevent, and which will not produce those 
intellectual fruits and flowers which so sustain and beautify human 
life. Not but that we have many excellent workmen in our corps 
of teachers to-day, but how long can we expect them to remain in 
a locality or even a profession where they are subjected to such 
vicissitudes. The character of the profession must inevitably 
deteriorate in every way under the present system. 

The work of conscientious teachers under such circumstances 
has been, and is, missionary work, and their recompense the con- 
sciousness of awaking interest in matters tending to benefit 
thousands of pupils and teachers immediately and directly, and 
of affecting the community to be made up of these pupils in the 
future. The interest and zeal and energy of many of the teachers 
have been strong — sufficiently strong to carry them along in spite 
of opposition and obstacles always designed to prevent innova- 
tions and reforms. After a time came a reduction of seven-eights 
per cent, or $125 in their salaries. At the end of next year the 
scale of salaries will reduce their salaries again about $125, and now 
comes a reduction amounting to eight-twelfths per cent, or about 
$150. One of the consequences has been that one after another 
of these earnest teachers has lost heart and has dropped out, 
leaving the proposed plans to be worked out by somebody else, 
or to be dropped altogether. Their efforts have not been appre- 
ciated as they should be. If they are not compensated for their 
regular school work, why should they do more work for less pay ? 
Why not render service commensurate with the wages paid ? 
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Why increase cares and anxiety ? Why not let things move along 
as best they may? What is the use? 

We fear that a feeling of apathy may fall upon the stronger and 
more zealous teachers, as it has already seized upon the average 
teacher, and is always found with the idle, careless, or incompe- 
tent ones. 

RECENT LITERATURE. 

Dana's Manual of Geology, third edition. 1 — The merits of 
this work as a school-book are well known, and in the present 
edition they are decidedly enhanced. This is partly due to the in- 
troduction of the latest determinations in stratigraphic geology in 
the West. We observe with pleasure that Prof. Dana has ad- 
hered with impartial justice to the law of 'priority in the nomen- 
clature of the formations of the interior of the continent, in spite 
of the attempts made by some writers to introduce names of their 
own, regardless of this necessary safeguard. The value of the 
work is also increased by the introduction of additional engrav- 
ings, especially of those representing some of Prof. Marsh's dis- 
coveries in the West. It is true the author might have derived 
some aid from other sources, especially as regards the skull of 
Coryphodon, of which he gives a figure which is quite inaccurate. 

We cannot speak in as high terms of the manner in which the 
palaeontology of Vertebrata is represented in the new edition of 
the manual. It displays little acquaintance with what has been 
done in this field in North America since 1872, and that includes 
three-fourths of the entire subject. Thus the greater part of all the 
principal modern discoveries in the Permian, Triassic, Postcre- 
taceous, Suessonian and Pliocene faunas are not alluded to, while 
not a kw of those in the Jurassic and Suessonian formations are 
attributed to other than the original discoverers. The nomencla- 
ture employed is that of the vertebrate palaeontological papers 
published in the American Journal of Science and Arts, which is 
notoriously regardless of the rule that names must be only pro- 
posed to represent work done, and may not be proposed to secure 
credit for work yet to be done. It is discouraging to the student to 
be expected to remember names which cannot be used either be- 
cause they are synonymes or do not refer to nece'ssary descrip- 
tions. 

The Refutation of Darwinism. 2 — This book is an excellent 
illustration, if one were needed, of the futility of persons writing 
on the question of evolution who are not themselves experts in 

1 Manttal of Geology, etc., with especial reference to American Geological History. 
New York, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 1880. 

2 The Refutation of Darwinism, and the converse theory of Development, bated ex- 
clusively upon Darwin's facts, etc. By T. Warren O'Neill, member of the Phila- 
delphia Bar. ]. B. Lipp'incott & Co., 1880. 



